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CHAPTER  ONE 

I.   THE  PROBLEM 

General  Statement.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation 
is  to  contribute  some  helprul  information  on  the  vital  sub- 
ject of  school  and  community  relationship  toward  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Statement  of  the  Problem.  Any  general  consideration 
of  the  school's  or  community's  role  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency  resolves  into  an  analysis 
of  at  least  three  subordinate  questions:   (l)  The  Competence 
of  the  School.   (2)  School's  Causative  Factor  of  Delinquency. 
(3)  Relationship  Between  the  School  and  Other  Community  Agen- 
cies. 

II.   DELIMITATIONS 

Individuals  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  society 
recognize  that  delinquency,  and  especially  the  delinquency 
of  children,  is  a  most  serious  disease  of  society.  The  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  child  delinquency  depend  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  an  effective  and  informed  attitude  toward  the 
whole  field.  Many  leaders  of  thought  in  the  community  and 
not  merely  a  rew  professional  workers  must  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  delinquency  if  the  proper  measures 


for  dealing  with  delinquent  children  are  to  be  supported. 
It  is  clear  that  crime  prevention  involves  a  many- 
sided  program  too  huge  to  permit  lull  consideration  in  this 
thesis.  For  this  reason  a  brief  discussion  on  the  principle 
elements  in  a  preventive  program  will  be  selected.  Elements, 
which  have  been  widely  used  and  are  considered  most  practical, 
will  be  treated. 

III.   IMPORTANCE  OE  THE  STUDY 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
must  be  made  at  the  genesis  of  the  evil.  Conditions  must 
be  such  that  the  child  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
socially,  physically,  and  mentally  in  a  normal  environment. 
Effort  should  be  put  forth  to  prevent  the  child  from  Decern- 
ing unadjusted  and  later  maladjusted.  The  socialization 
process  should  be  complete.  This  can  best  be  carried  to  a 
complete  fruition  by  a  wholesome  development  of  the  primary 
groups  in  which  the  child  finds  himself.   Delinquency,  in 
its  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention,  becomes  one  of  the 
community's  greatest  moral,  social,  and  educational  problems. 
Private  and  public  agencies,  that  are  at  worK  removing  the 
causes  of  delinquency  and  substituting  in  their  places  con- 
structive forces,  should  be  encouraged  and  adequately  finan- 
ced by  their  community.  This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 


"uplift"  work  but  rather  by  means  of  a  scientifically  con- 
structed program. 

IV.   DEFINITIONS  OP  TERMS  USED 

The  Competence  of  the  School.   The  first  of  the  ques- 
tions deals  with  the  competence  of  the  schools  in  providing 
basic  character  training  which  in  principle  is  the  only  per- 
manent effective  contribution  to  delinquency  prevention  any 
agent  can  make.  As  a  corollary,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
to  what  extent  the  classroom  teacher  can  provide  the  desired 
amount  of  guidance  and  under  what  circumstances  the  school 
should  engage  specialists  in  guidance,  social  workers  to 
evaluate  the  ramily  situations  of  "exceptional"  children, 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel in  other  non-teacning  fields. 

School's  Causative  Factors  or  Delinquency.  The  sec- 
ond question  veers  off  in  another  direction.  What  validity 
is  there  to  the  charge  so  frequently  made  that  the  modern 
public  school  system  is  a  juggernaut  wnich  crushes  children 
into  uniformity  or  makes  rebels  of  those  who  do  not  fit  the 
machine?  Is  it  true  that  any  significant  proportions  of 
delinquent  children  have  been  made  delinquent  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  school  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
these  children? 


Relationship  Between  the  school  and  Other  Community 
Agencies.  The  third  question  pertains  to  the  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  other  child-serving  agencies  in 
the  community.   Is  it  true  that  the  schools  should  take  over 
the  operation  and  direction  of  services  dealing  with  depend- 
ent, neglected,  abused,  and  other  neglected  children,  as 
well  as  those  dealing  with  recreation  and  social  group  prob- 
lems? Should  the  school  and  other  agencies  have  programs 
independent  of  the  other?  If  so,  what  type  of  over-all 
organization  is  required  to  make  sure  that  all  facilities 
are  equally  competent  in  their  own  fields  and  that  all 
agencies  are  working  with  a  cooperative  spirit? 

Predelinquent.  A  "predelinquent"  is  a  child  deemed 
likely  to  become  a  "delinquent".  Predelinquents  are  often 
children  whose  behavior  problems  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court,   ouch  children  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  attention,  even  though  in  no  par- 
ticular case  could  a  decision  be  reached  that  they  would 
become  delinquents  or  adult  criminals.  It  is  pertinent, 
therefore,  to  ask:   What  are  the  symptoms  of  delinquency? 
il)  Children  may  have  basic  unmet  needs.   ('2)  Children  may 
have  strange  or  odd  personalities.   (3)  Children  may  lack 
normal  interests.   (4)  Children  may  show  conduct  deviation 
early  in  life.   ($)  Children  may  be  maladjusted  with  crim- 


. 


inal  tendencies. 

A  Delinquent.  A  maladjusted  person  is  usually  his 
own  worst  enemy.  The  disturbed  adolescent  may  be  arraid, 
resentful,  or  uncooperative.  However,  he  does  not  become 
aggressively  antisocial  He  hurts  himself  rather  than 
others.  If  a  young  person  definitely  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  others,  appropriates  their  property,  causes  dam- 
age, or  violates  the  sex  code,  he  is  interfering  with  the 
lives  of  other  persons  and  is  delinquent. 

School.  The  school,  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
arose  only  because  other  agencies  failed  adequately  to  pass 
on  to  the  succeeding  generations  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  group.  The  modern  school  is  endeavoring  to  prove  that 
effective  learning  situations  must  be  those  which  enable 
the  learner,  acting  as  an  intelligent  and  creative  being, 
to  interact  constructively  with  all  the  wholesome  experiences 
of  life  to  be  found  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
environment. 

Community.  A  community  is  a  population  aggregate, 
inhabiting  a  continuous  territory,  integrated  through  past 
experiences,  possessing  a  number  of  basic  service  institu- 
tions, conscious  of  its  unity,  and  able  to  act  together  to 
meet  the  recurring  life  crises. 


CHAPTER  II 

CAUSATIVE  FACTORS  LEADING  TOWARD  DELINQUENCY 

At  tiie  outset  of  tne  investigation  of  the  possible 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  great  weight  has  been  placed 
upon  the  theory  advanced  by  Dollard  and  others: 

"...aggression  is  always  a  consequence  of  frus- 
tration. More  specifically  that  the 

occurrence  of  aggressive  behavior  always  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  frustration,  and  con- 
trariwise, that  the  existence  of  frustration 
always  leads  to  some  form  of  aggression." 

The  child  has  the  inherent  right  to  have  a  home  with 
parents  living  together  harmoniously,  for  parents  have  much 
to  do  with  making  a  stable  family.  First  of  all,  the  ramily 
and  the  child  need  security.  A  child's  whole  life  centers 
in  his  family;  therefore  any  ractor  that  interreres  with  his 
feeling  of  security  becomes  an  emotional  crisis  which  is  not 
easily  reconditioned.  The  second  need  is  growth  —  a  cnance 
for  the  child  to  grow  mentally,  physically,  and  socially. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  ror  the  parents  to  project  their 
own  personalities  into  the  personalities  of  their  children. 
Child  and  adult  should  go  together  in  meeting  life's  problems, 


1.  William  G.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the  School. 
New  York,  Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  ^ook  Company ,  1945. 
P.  53. 


which  will  be  resolved  when  the  home  encourages  tolerance, 
flexibility,  and  a  scope  for  new  departures. 

Many  delinquents  have  been  traced  to  attempts  of  well- 
meaning  parents  to  make  the  child's  life  compensate  for  their 
own  failure  to  reach  certain  goals  of  achievement.   This  same 
child  may  have  been  buffeted  between  the  discipline  of  one 
parent  and  the  laxity  of  the  other.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
society  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  remedy  pathological 
conditions  that  arise  within  its  range  and  thus  remove  one 

of  the  chief  groups  that  lends  a  hand  in  the  cause  of  juve- 

2  ' 
nile  delinquency  . 

The  evidence  that  criminal  delinquency  tendencies 
are  inherited  is  no  longer  considered  strong,  and  few  author- 
ities insist  on  the  hereditary  determination  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  even  in  spite  of  recent  twin  studies  which  have 
been  the  basis  of  unwarranted  assumptions  and  claims.   Feeble- 
mindedness and  mental  retardation  are  no  longer  considered 
frequent  or  important  causes  of  delinquency.  Neither  do  pov- 
erty, low  income,  unemployment,  nor  overcrowded  and  bad 

3 
housing  tend  to  increase  delinquency  • 


2.  The  General  He port  American  Youth  Commission.  "Youth  and 

the  Future,"  19L2   (Washington.  D.G.:  American  Council 
on  Education)  p.  196. 

3.  V*.  S.  Monroe,  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Kesearch,  New 

York,  Macmillan  Book  Company,  1941,  p.  b42. 
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The  factor  of  broken  homes,  once  considered  to  be  a 
very  important  and  frequent  cause  of  delinquent  behavior, 
has  now  been  reduced  to  a  minor  place  by  recent  adequately 
controlled  group  studies.  These  studies  have  compared  de- 
linquent and  non-delinquent  children.   It  is  not  so  much  the 
break  of  family  membership  that  is  related  to  delinquency  as 
the  internal  tension  and  discord  in  the  family.  Unsatis- 
factory and  unhappy  situations  appear  to  be  more  character- 
istic of  delinquent  than  non-delinquent  children  because 
non-delinquent  children  are  adjusted  to  society. 

Many  authorities  have  indicated  that  demoralized  home 
conditions  as  revealed  by  the  presence  of  alcoholism,  im- 
morality, vice,  and  criminality  among  the  family  members  are 
important  factors,  but  there  is  no  way  to  tell  how  much 
weight  should  be  attached  to  these  factors.  The  problem  here 
is  to  discover  why  some  children  respond  to  agencies  of  moral 
risk  and  others  do  not,  but  the  solution  has  not  been  found. 
One  of  the  most  important  causative  factors  in  delinquency 
is  the  companionship  influence  for  delinquent  children,  in 
most  cases,  are  those  who  seek  friends  outside  the  home  en- 
vironment. 

Thomas's  social  psychological  analysis  of  delinquent 
behavior  as  a  result  of  attempt  to  satisfy  wishes  is  still 
good;  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  important  or  frequent 


4 
such  a  factor  is.  In  their  latest  work  Healy  and  Bronner 

are  greatly  impressed  with  wish  satisfaction  as  a  factor 
contributing  to  the  development  of  delinquent  behavior. 

There  are  two  like  substitutes  for  frustrated  etiology 
of  delinquency  and  crime.  One  is  the  actuarial  approach 
which  attempts  to  compute ,  for  various  combinations  of  in- 
dividuals and  social  background  traits,  the  chances  or  risks 
of  a  person's  becoming  a  violator  of  the  code.  The  other 
substitute  approach  is  one  which  pays  attention  to  the  proc- 
ess by  which  children  mature  and  become  sophisticated  in 

delinquency,  by  acquiring  criminal  techniques,  attitudes, 

5 
and  habits. 

Delinquency  is  not  maladjustment.  The  symptoms  of 
maladjustment  are  almost  all  outward  signs  of  inward  or  men- 
tal distress.   It  is  usually  true  that  such  mental  distress 
is  felt  because  the  individual  will  not  resort  to  antisocial 
or  illegal  forms  of  behavior  knowingly.  The  delinquent  is 
different.  Because  he  has  no  scruples  against  violating  law 
or  social  customs,  he  is  able  to  make  satisfactory  adjustment 
to  almost  any  kind  of  situation.  By  so  doing  he  avoids  the 
mental  distress  which  leads  to  psychological  trouble.  The 
problem  in  this  case  is  not  one  of  re-education  and  re-deter- 


4.  Healy  and  Bronner,  New  Light  on  Delinquency  and  Its 

Treatment .  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1936. 
pp.  39  ff. 

5.  World  Book,  Encyclopedia.  New  York}  World  Book  Company, 

1948.  p.  4091. 
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mination  of  goals  and  values.  The  notable  exception  to  this 
statement  is  found  in  the  case  of  those  psychoneurotics  who 
steal  or  perform  other  antisocial  acts  compulsively.  Eor 
them  the  psychiatric  treatment  is  a  prerequisite  to  curing 
the  delinquent. 

Without  a  doubt,  most  of  the  student  behavior  to 
which  teachers  object  is  of  the  delinquent  type.  Dealing 
with  it  is  not  as  simple  as  the  mere  enforcing  of  school 
rules  and  class  procedures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal 
of  student  behavior  that  is  not  objectionable  to  many  teachers 
is  very  objectionable  from  a  psychiatric  point  of  view.  It 
escapes  the  notice  of  many  teachers  because  it  does  not  dis- 
turb the  class.   It  is  because  of  the  two  complicating  fac- 
tors, its  psychological  seriousness  and  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  it,  that  teachers  must  become  familiar  with  some 
sort  of  guide  to  its  identification  and  its  cause. 

The  causes  of  juvenile  delinquent  behavior  among 
youth  are  complex  and  lie  deep  in  our  social  system.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  causes  of  delinquency  as  given  by  Sullenger  are: 

A.  Increased  urbanization 

E.  Lack  of  home  training 

C.  Our  educational  system 

D.  Easy  luxury 

E.  The  movies 


0#  Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  The  Psychology  of  Teaching.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  194b.  p.  133. 

7.  T.  Earl  Sullenger,  Social  Determinants  in  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. New  York:  John  Wiley  and  oons,  Inc.,  lV3b. 
p.  100. 
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In  terming  the  children  we  have  failed  to  educate 
properly  delinquent,  we  have  shifted  the  burden  from  the 
adult  to  the  cnild.  Even  as  rar  bacJs  as  the  middle  ages 
there  was  a  sound  opinion  that  adults,  not  children,  should 
be  held  responsible  ror  the  crimes  tneir  cnildren  had  com- 
mitted. 

Causative  Factors  in  the  Home .  The  influence  of  the 
home  is  tne  most  important  in  tne  child's  lire,   (l)  The 
child  must  feel  wanted.   (2)  The  child  and  the  family  need 
security.   (3)  The  child  should  feel  a  sense  of  ownership 
in  the  home.   (4.)  The  home  should  be  stable  morally,  socially, 
ana  emotionally. 

Causative  Factors  in  tne  School.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  growing  child  the  school  should  have  well-trained 
teachers  who  understand  the  special  needs  of  underprivileged 
children.  The  curriculum  should  be  adjusted  to  the  child's 
ability  and  needs.  The  educational  program  should  be  social- 
ized and  vitalized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  children. 

Causative  Factors  in  the  Community.  The  community 
which  is  alert  to  the  fact  that  its  youth  needs  help  will 
provide  recreational  facilities  for  leisure  time.  The  spir- 
itual and  social  institutions  will  provide  interesting 
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activities  frequently.  The  gangs  on  the  street  corners 
snould  be  directed  into  worthwhile  sports  and  helped  to 
cooperate  in  building  up  the  community.  The  community 
should  seek:  aid  for  the  poverty  stricKen  in  order  that  they 
will  not  experience  the  destructive  forces  that  often  lead 
to  delinquency. 

A  superintendent  of  a  state  training  school  for  de- 
linquents observed  that  fully  one-fourth  of  his  students 
had  serious  reading  problems.  As  a  result,  they  had  often 
been  ridiculed  as  stupid.  Yet  an  amazingly  large  proportion 
of  them  merely  suffered  from  hearing  and  eyesight  defects 
that  were  correctible.  Who  is  to  blame  for  these  youngsters1 
developing  reelings  of  frustration  and  inferiority,  turning 
into  chronic  school  truants  and  subsequently  becoming  in- 
volved in  increasingly  serious  scrapes?  Surely  part  of  the 
blame  belongs  to  the  schools  which  failed  to  detect  their 

handicaps  —  and  to  the  community  whicn  tolerated  such  laz- 

6 
ness. 


8.  Ibid.,  p.  98-10b. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SCHOOL  MEETING  THE  PROBLEM 

The  public  school  is  one  or  the  most  potent  factors 
to  be  considered  in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Next  to  the  home  it  is  the  most  constructive  force  in  the 
formation  of  life's  attitudes  and  interests.  A  large  per- 
centage of  delinquents  today  began  their  careers  during  tne 
years  they  were  attending  school,  because  delinquency  is  a 
direct  result  of  maladjustment  in  early  life.  Many  criminal 
careers  result  from  the  failure  of  the  scnool  to  adjust  the 
curriculum  to  the  children's  individual  needs.  These  child- 
ren are  much  more  attracted  to  the  delinquent  behavior  of 
their  associates  than  they  are  to  the  activities  of  the 
school.   It  is  quite  natural  that  one  turn  his  interests 
toward  the  direction  of  greater  satisfaction. 

Many  of  the  behavior  problems  could  be  met  and  judi- 
ciously dealt  with  in  their  early  controllable  stage  if  the 
teachers  were  trained  to  recognize  the  symptoms  or  neurotic 
ana  antisocial  tendencies.   It  is  frequently  said  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  delinquent  child  but  that  he  is  the 
product  or  inriuences  beyond  his  control.   In  another  sense, 
all  children  are  potentially  delinquent  in  that  their  tenden- 
cies and  desires,  unless  adjusted  to  the  moral  code  and 
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desirable  oenavior  patterns  or  our  civilization,  are  liKely 
to  result  in  conduct  whicn  we  call  delinquent. 

Delinquent  children  are  not  marked  by  innate  perver- 
seness.  There  are  definite  causes  and  reasons  for  their 
behavior.  Delinquent  conduct  is  usually  the  result  of  an 
attempt  by  the  cnild  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  success  or 
group  approval.  If  he  cannot  achieve  such  desires  through 
socially  approved  conduct,  he  will  seeK  satisfaction  from 
activities  disapproved  or  illegal. 

Schools  staffed  with  trained  teachers  occupy  a  most 
important  position  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency 
because  all  children  enroll  in  them.  They  receive  the  child 
at  an  early  age  and  hold  him  for  ten  or  twelve  years.   Dur- 
ing this  age-period  the  basis  for  delinquent  conduct  is 
established.  Schools  are  in  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
these  causes  than  any  other  agency. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  scnool  plan  a 
program  which  fits  the  needs  of  all  children  and  of  each 
child;  that  it  be  organized  to  identify  those  cnildren  who 
show  signs  of  delinquent  behavior,  to  diagnose  the  trouble, 
and  to  prescribe  remedial  measures  whicn  will  insure  cor- 
rection.  The  failure  of  the  school  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  growing  child  produces  factors  that  will  lend 
itself  to  juvenile  delinquency.   The  teacher  has  the  problem 
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of  dealing  with  children  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Each  child  has  a  different  heredity,  a  different  environment, 
and  the  habits  resulting  from  these  differences  are  not  the 
same  in  any  two  children. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  the  school  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  the  attitudes  that  have  been  built  up  in  the  home 
concerning  the  school.  Often  the  parent  has  built  up  an 
attitude  of  fear  in  the  child  about  punishments  he  will  re- 
ceive if  he  is  not  a  good  boy  or  fails  to  receive  good  marks. 
The  school  has  to  break  down  these  attitudes.   It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  teacher  frequently  does  not  realize  that  the 
child  himself  is  not  responsible  for  them. 

An  important  role  of  the  school  is  the  detection  of 
predelinquents.  Since  the  greatest  task  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  prevention,  every  possible 
means  should  be  employed  to  identiry  children  who,  because 
of  defective  nature  or  nurture,  show  signs  of  unsocial  or 
antisocial  behavior.  Almost  every  delinquent  has  had 
trouble  in  school  before  becoming  a  delinquent.  However, 
not  all  delinquent  tendencies  can  be  detected  and  checked 
in  school.  The  home  has  wielded  a  mighty  influence  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  child  remains  in  the  paren- 
tal home. 

Seen  from  its  broadest  angle,  the  problem  of  crime 
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prevention  is  the  problem  of  education.  The  school  can  do 
much  by  extending  its  program  or  vocational  guidance  and 
training,  and  by  developing  wholesome  leisure  interests  and 
activities.  Most  of  the  delinquents  are  individuals  who 
have  not  had  the  guidance  that  comes  with  such  opportunities. 
They  have  become  maladjusted  because  they  fail  to  fit  into 
the  standardized  regime.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  protect 
the  children  by  diagnosing  their  needs  more  efficiently;  by 
properly  classifying  them;  by  adjusting  the  curricula  and 
class  organizations  to  their  particular  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities}  and  by  enlisting  their  interests.   This  calls 
for  socially-minded  and  socially-trained  teachers.   The 
schools  are  inefficient  because  they  fail  to  teach  the  child 
the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  because  they  do 
not  train  him  vocationally,  because  they  do  not  develop  in 
him  a  love  for  suitable  labor,  because  they  do  not  teach 
their  subjects  to  the  children  in  terms  of  their  everyday 
life.   In  other  words,  they  fail  to  socialize  and  vitalize 
education.  On  account  of  lack  of  interest  in  their  subjects, 
many  pupils  become  truants,  some  of  whom  develop  into  vagrants 
and  eventually  drift  into  a  lire  of  crime. 

Teachers  and  other  leaders  of  child  life  should  real- 
ize that  the  feeling  of  insecurity,  the  fear  of  being  rejec- 
ted, and  the  need  for  recognition  are  basic  urges  that  are 
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closely  related  to  a  child's  misbehavior.   The  school  can 
very  easily  discover  children  who  are  a  weak-willed,  irres- 
ponsible type  who  invariably  behave  as  do  those  with  whom 
they  are  thrown.  These  same  individuals  in  scnool  often  be- 
come gang  leaders  in  delinquency,  dominated  by  autocratic 
leaders. 

Many  schools  do  not  realize  thai:  their  failure  to 

give  each  child  a  sense  of  success,  to  provide  ror  him  activ- 

/ 
ities  wnich  satisfy  his  needs,  and  to  give  -him  an  opportunity 

of  leadership  or  companionship  may  contribute  to  the  devel- 

9 
opment  of  undesiraole  behavior. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  school  understand  the  wide 

range  of  individual  differences  among  students  and  provide 

for  all  children,  particularly  those  with  mental,  physical, 

or  social  handicaps  —  with  work  that  will  enable  them  to 

have  a  measure  of  success  and  satisfaction  out  of  their 

scnool 'program.  This  means  that  the  school  should  make  a 

continuous  study  of  every  child,  using  scientific  means  that 

have  developed  in  recent  years. 

.School  failure  produces  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and 

dislike  for  school  wnich  frequently  contributes  directly  to 

misconduct  outside  of  school.  Advancing  a  cnild  whose  school 

work  is  already  too  difficult  for  him  into  a  more  difficult 


9.  William  G-.  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the,  School. 
New  York,  Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Company,  1^4-5. 
p.  150. 
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grade  or  subject  will  only  increase  his  maladjustment  and 
may  result  in  delinquent  behavior.  Continuous  progress, 
however  slow,  is  to  be  preferred  to  either  indiscriminate 
promotion  or  outright  failure  and  repitition  of  a  year's 
work. 

Teacher  and  principal  are  in  a  position  to  make  an 
early  identification  of  predelinquents.  Whether  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  will  depend  upon  their  alertness,  their 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  problem,  and  their 
training  either  at  teachers  college  or  on  the  job. 

Teachers  should  be  sensitive  to  each  child's  home 
conditions,  economic  needs,  interests  and  abilities.  They 
should  give  special  attention  to  those  children  who  are 
truant,  dishonest,  and  destructive,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  secretive,  antagonistic,  or  who  are  interested  in 
undesirable  outside  gangs  or  activities. 

Children  whose  school  progress  is  erratic  and  puz- 
zling, whose  behavior  is  completing  or  whose  personalities 
manifest  traits  that  give  cause  for  concern  are  to  be  found 
in  every  school.  Sometimes  these  children  are  unresponsive, 
repressed,  or  unhappy;  sometimes  they  are  serious  discipline 
problems.   These  traits  are  frequently  a  greater  challenge 
to  the  school  than  they  are  to  the  child.  Whatever  the  type 
of  difficulty,  the  past  few  years  have  seen  a  significant 
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change  in  attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  childhood.   Bet- 
ter methods,  based  upon  the  efforts  to  understand  the  child's 
nature  and  the  factor  in  his  environment  which  is  causing 
the  difficulties,  are  gradually  replacing  the  old  rorms  of 
repressed  discipline  and  blind  compulsion.  It  is  often 
found  that  the  problems  are  due  to  unsuspected  factors  ror 
which  the  home,  the  school,  or  the  neighborhood  influences, 
rather  than  the  child  himself,  are  responsible.  Ways  are 
being  sought  and  followed,  in  the  light  of  this  understand- 
ing, to  give  early  attention  to  tne  difficulties  with  which 
such  children  struggle  and  to  prevent  serious  problems  of 
scholarship  and  conduct  from  developing. 

Undesirable  forms  of  behavior  arise  from  two  major 
sources  in  the  school,   ll)  Although  most  school  procedures 
are  geared  to  the  capacity  and  interest  of  the  average  stu- 
dent, they  are  not  adequate  for  all  students.  That  which 
makes  a  reasonable  demand  on  one  student  might  very  well 
constitute  an  unreasonable  demand  on  another  student.  An 
example  is  the  matter  of  regular  attendance,  which  is  an 
administrative  requirement  primarily  for  the  benefit  or  the 
school  staff.  Most  students  accept  it  without  question,  even 
endeavoring  to  attend  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
a  good  record  for  their  own  benefit.  In  such  cases,  the 
student  almost  always  accepts  the  value  of  the  school  program 
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without  question  because  he  has  no  alternative  and  feels  it 
is  making  a  contribution  to  his  well-being.  When  a  student 
finds  nothing  in  the  school  program  that  seems  to  him  to 
contribute  to  his  own  personal  goals,  there  is  no  reason 
for  him  to  try  to  support  an  administrative  program.  Since 
his  goals  are  not  being  met  in  any  way  by  the  school  program, 
he  will  inevitably  seek  satisfaction  for  them  in  another 
direction.  Hence  the  attendance  requirement  becomes  a  bar- 
rier to  him  and  something  to  resist  at  every  opportunity. 
In  such  cases  a  rigid  application  of  the  usual  methods  of 
keeping  a  student  in  attendance  will  enhance  the  conflict 
and  result  in  dangerous  psychological  tension.  Surliness, 
outbursts  of  temper,  or  any  number  of  other  forms  of  rebel- 
lion may  be  expected. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  social  institutions  make 
demands  on  individuals.  The  school,  the  church,  the  home, 
the  law,  and  the  gang  are  all  pressure  groups  in  that  sense. 
Often  their  demands  are  antagonistic,  and  they  frequently 
fail  to  regulate  Tiheir  demands  to  fit  the  status  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

(2)  The  individual  who  knows  "more  than  one  way  to 
skin  a  cat"  is  less  likely  to  become  frustrated  than  he  who 
knows  only  one  way.  If  one  goal  proves  to  be  unattainaDle , 
the  same  objective  can  be  realized  through  some  other  goal. 
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Fame  can  be  acquired  in  many  ways,  even  by  sitting  on  a  flag- 
pole  or  eating  goldfish.  The  individual  who  learns  early  in 
life  how  to  adjust  his  Dehavior  to  the  circumstances  and 
possibilities  around  him  has  acquired  a  valuable  aid  to  men- 
tal , health.   Many  of  the  students  who  get  themselves  in 
trouble  with  school  authorities  are  victims  of  narrow  vision 
and  ignorance  of  what  life  can  be  made  to  yield. 

The  school  must  be  concerned  with  helping  students 
learn  ways  of  resolving  conflicts  and  overcoming  barriers 
to  wholesome  adjustment.  Such  aids  to  mental  health  can 
be  studied  profitably  by  students,  iiach  teacher  should  be 
familiar  with  them,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  student. 

Vn'oodruff^Q  has  given  an  outline  tor  Wholesome  Ways 
of  Resolving  Conflicts  and  Overcoming  Barriers. 

I.   Direct  attack  on  the  barrier 

A.  Acquiring  needed  knowledge 

B.  Developing  needed  skills 

C.  Making  repeated  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem 

II.   Peeking  the  original  goal  by  evading  the 
barrier 

A.  Trying  new  tactics 

B.  Enlisting  the  help  of  others 

III.  Resolving  a  conflicting  goal 

A.  Deciding  the  relative  merit  of  each  goal. 

B.  Renouncing  one  goal  when  the  two  are 
incompatible 

C.  Compromising  the  two  conflicting  goals 


10.  Asahel  D.  woodruff,  The  Psychology  of  Teaching,.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1V46.  p.  130. 
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IV.   Substituting  the  unattainable  goals 

A.  Recognizing  the  need  to  be  met  by  the 
unattainable  goal 

B.  Finding  another  activity  which  fills 
the  same  need 

Children  are  not  delinquent  because  they  want  to  be, 
but  because  they  haven't  been  taught  to  conduct  themselves 
properly.   This  sad  situation  is  a  challenge  to  the  home, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  character-building  organiza- 
tions, ana  the  law  enforcement  groups;  and  all  must  do  a 
better  job  discnarging  the  sacred  trust  that  has  been  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Schools  can  help  guide  our  active  youth  by  enlarg- 
ing their  program  of  wholesome  activity  designed  to  encour- 
age good  citizenship  founded  on  respect  for  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Most  of  the  children  get  into  trouble  when 
they  are  on  their  own;  consequently  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  supervised  programs  to  keep  them  occupied  and  in- 
terested during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  at  home  or  in 
school.   In  all  the  programs  there  must  be  adult  leadersnip 
and  guidance  of  the  proper  type.   It  is  not  enough  to  pull 
a  boy  or  girl  safely  through  another  stretch  of  hours  from 
school  closing  to  bedtime.  The  program  must  have  a  carry- 
over value;  there  must  be  some  character-building  progress, 
or  the  gain  is  only  partial. 

Most  delinquents  show  a  dislike  for  school  and  many 
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other  organizations  that  are  of  great  value.  When  they  are 
questioned  concerning  their  unsatisfactory  records,  tneir 
answers  seem  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  factors  such  as 
inability  to  master  the  subject  of  study,  embarrassing  class- 
room situations/  unsympathetic  teachers,  overcrowded  classes, 
lack  of  opportunity  for  play,  and  illegal  detention  from 
school  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

•  'oodrurf  ,  states  that  the  treatment  of  undesirable 
11 

behavior  in  tne  class  room  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  problem  is  in  its  incipient  stage  a  teacher  may 
be  able  to  find  the  conflict  or  frustration  and  correct 
it.  This  is  expecially  true  if  it  is  a  program  created 
by  the  educational  work  of  the  school. 

2.  If  the  problem  does  not  respond  fairly  soon  to  whatever 
treatment  the  teacher  has  selected,  or  if  the  cause  is 
not  clearly  ascertainable  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
capable  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Problems  which  show  symptoms  of  psychoneurosis  are  clear- 
ly beyond  the  teacher's  reach.  Help  should  be  secured 
without  delay. 

4.  Problems  which  obviously  stem  from  troubles  outside  the 
school  or  classroom  are  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
single  teacher.   The  cooperation  of  other  teachers, 


11.  Vnoodruff,  op.  cit.  .  p.  141. 
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administrators,  or  parents  may  be  needed. 
5.  Teachers  must  not  be  afraid  to  refer  pupils  to  school 
or  to  social  personnel  for  study.  Doing  so  involves 
no  loss  of  prestige;  ratiier,  it  signifies  a  degree  of 
judgment  and  sensitivity  which  is  very  coiamendaDle. 
b.  If  hen  the  problem  has  an  educational  origin  and  is  sub- 
ject to  educational  treatment,  two  lines  of  effort  are 
involved:   (a)  changing  the  point  of  view  of  the  person 
toward  tne  matter  involved  in  the  problem,  and  (b) 
changing  the  situation  or  setting  to  meet  the  needs, 
(a)  Changing  the  person's  uoint  of  view.  Prejudice 
is  a  form  of  blindness.  It  arises,  not  from  a  desire  to 
be  arbitrary,  but  from  an  unfortunate  interpretation  of 
ones  personal  experiences.  If,  over  a  period  of  time  a 
student  has  unpleasant  relations  with  the  school  teachers 
and  succeeds  in  laying  the  ciame  on  the  teachers  by  means 
of  rationalization,  he  will  have  a  prejudice  against  teach- 
ers. His  prejudice  will  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible, for  him  to  view  impartially  any  measure  a  teacher 
may  take  in  dealing  with  him.  Any  plan  devised  by  the  teach- 
er will  be  viewed  with  suspicion  or  worse.  The  fact  that 
the  plan  may  be  genuinely  beneficial  to  the  student  would 
not  change  his  point  of  view. 

Changing  the  student's  point  of  view  involves  various 
lines  of  attack. 
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1.  Unfavorable  attitudes  toward  a  given  subject 
may  be  due  to  a  deficiency  in  that  area  on  the 
part  of  the  child.   Diagnostic  procedures  may 
help  the  teacher  to  find  and  correct  the  defic- 
iency. 

2.  Unfavorable  attitudes  toward  school  are  often 
due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the  value  of 
education  in  general.  A  change  in  point  of 
view  in  such  a  case  depends  on  a  re-interpreta- 
tion of  the  place  of  education  in  its  relation- 
ship to  success  and  happiness  in  life. 

3.  Unfavorable  attitudes  toward  regulations  and 
procedures  in  school  cause  failure  to  compre- 
hend the  value  of  cooperative  activity.  A 
change  of  point  of  view  in  such  cases  hinges 
around  discovery  that  there  are  values  in  such 
procedures. 

(b)   Changing  the  situation.  The  process  of  adjust- 
ment of  pupil  and  school  requires  that  each  learn  to  give 
and  take  to  the  same  extent.   Changing  a  student's  situation 
in  school  may  involve  a  number  of  approaches. 

1.  Modifications  of  the  requirements  in  class, 
student's  special  interests  can  be  effectively 
used  in  almost  every  class  in  school. 
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2.  Change  in  registration.  A  student's  situation 
may  be  very  materially  improved  by  shifting  him 
to  a  different  teacher.   These  shifts  should  be 
made  in  harmony  with  the  student's  point  of  view 
if  he  is  to  regard  them  as  helpful. 

3.  Changing  from  one  curriculum  to  another.  Indiv- 
iduals differ  in  their  adaptibility  to  any  given 
line  of  work. 

4.  Provisions  of  special  facilities  and  arrange- 
ments to  meet  unusual  physical,  emotional,  and 
mental  conditions.  The  development  of  confi- 
dence under  such  an  arrangement  might  lead  to 
the  gradual  reconstruction  of  the  student's 
point  of  view  concerning  life  and  school  in 
general. 

Dr.  John  E.  ,«ade ,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  has  stated  his  belief  in  some  main  causes  of  delinquen- 
cy and  his  attack  on  the  problem.  He  finds  that  some  of  the 
chief  causes  of  delinquency  in  New  York  are:  homes  unsuper- 
vised as  a  result  of  both  parents  working;  broken  homes; 
sub-standard  entertainment  outside  of  the  home;  unsatisfac- 
tory housing  conditions;  lack  of  wholesome  recreation;  in- 
sufficient medical  and  nursing  care;  and  failure  of  parents 
to  insist  on  religious  instruction. 
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Y/ade's   plan  of  attack  upon  this  problem  through  the 


schools  is: 


1.  Reduce  the  size  of  classes. 

2.  Assign  additional  and  more  experienced 
teachers  to  difficult  schools  and  under- 
privileged areas. 

3.  Allocate  additional  recreational  facil- 
ities to  the  underprivileged  areas. 

4.  Provide  additional  guidance  service  with 
emphasis  upon  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  child. 

5«  Bring  about  closer  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  the  various  community 
agencies  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
maladjustment  and  delinquency. 


II.  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

The  Place  of  Character  Education.  The  school  prob- 
ably prevents  crime  more  significantly  when  it  deals  ade- 
quately with  the  child.  The  school  is  supposed  to  influence 
the  social  environment  indirectly  by  molding  the  personali- 
ties of  its  pupils  at  a  formative  stage.   The  schools  are 
expected  to  impart  a  standardized  moral  education  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  other  agencies,  more  effective  in  their 
influences,  impart  conflicting  benavior  problems.  These 
include  the  family,  industry,  the  community,  the  church, 
the  press,  and  the  moving  pictures. 

The  more  the  school  deals  with  the  whole  child,  in- 
stead of  merely  with  his  intellectual  development,  and  the 


12.  Rivlin  and  Schuerler,  Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Education, 
New  York:  F.  Hubner  and  Company,  1943.  p.  434» 
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more  it  concerns  itself  with  social  problems  of  the  day,  the 
more  it  faces  the  moral  issue.  Yet  many  liberal  educators 
would  agree  that  if  the  school  can  teach  morality  only  in 
the  interest  of  particular  groups,  it  had  better  avoid  the 
field  of  character  education  altogether.  However,  the  pres- 
ent1 efforts  of  character  education  should  be  well  considered 
as  an  aspect  of  crime  prevention. 

Objectives  of  Character  Education.   It  is  necessary 
to  define  the  goal  of  character  education  in  terms  either 
(l)  of  the  qualities  desired  in  the  school  or  (2)  of  the 
nature  of  the  society  which  it  is  hoped  these  graduates  will 
help  develop.   Character  education,  to  eliminate  crime, 
should  produce  young  people  perfectly  adjusted  to  society, 
but  adjustment  is  only  one  of  the  possible  aims  in  character 
education.  All  societies  have  needed  (l)  a  balance  Detween 
adjustment  and  progress;  (2)  a  balance  between  immediate 
satisfaction  and  long-time  social  gains;  (3)  a  realization 
of  the  independence  of  all  members  of  society:  iu)   a  selec- 
tion of  social  values;  (5)  a  tolerance  of  one  another. 
These  situations  will  help  the  youth  in  his  adjustment  to 
society. 

Methods  of  Character  Education.  The  regular  school 
curriculum  may  be  utilized  for  character  education,   oocial 
problems  of  the  day  may  be  dramatized  to  impress  them  upon 
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the  child's  mind.  Conduct  problems  arising  in  the  school 
situations  may  also  be  used  to  a  good  advantage  to  teach 
character  lessons.  Instances  of  actual  delinquency  by  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  are  real  moral  crises  for  the  stu- 
dents generally.  Misconduct  in  the  classroom  may  be  shown 
to  the  class  to  be  a  sympton  of  deeper  problems.  The  causes 
of  unsocial  behavior  problems  may  be  stressed  even  to  very 
young  cnildren.   It  is  important  that  discipline  be  not  too 
personalized  and  that  it  appear  to  follow  naturally  from 
ethical  principles  accepted  by  the  pupils  rather  than  rrom 
the  teacher's  or  the  principal's  arbitrary  decisions  or 
emotions. 

Extra  curricular  activities  are  perhaps  more  effec- 
tive in  character  education  than  those  contained  in  the 
formal  curriculum.  The  organization  of  clubs  where  pupils 

and  teachers  may  meet  on  an  informal  and  friendly  plane  is 

13 
to  be  encouraged. 


13.      Robert  M.   Linder,   Stone  Via  lis   and  Men.     New  York: 
Odysse  Press,   1946.     p.    351-369 


CHAPTER  IV 
TEE  HOME,  THE  PARENT,  AND  DELINQUENCY 

The  family  has  changed  and  is  changing.   The  chil- 
dren are  away  from  the  home  much  more  than  formerly  and  the 
parents  spend  far  less  time  in  the  home  than  in  the  past. 
There  are  many  forces  at  work  which  have  weakened  the  sta- 
bility of  the  home  and  have  neglected  many  of  its  socializ- 
ing functions.   The  family  atmosphere  has  become  competitive 
rather  than  cooperative  because  of  the  strain  of  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.   Recreation  has  become  commercialized, 
thereby  taking  it  out  of  control  of  the  family. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  home  may  influence 
delinquency.   tl)  The  broken  home  often  causes  economic 
strain  tending  toward  delinquency.    Unsupervised  homes 
and  too  many  responsibilities  thrown  upon  the  children  are 
found  where  one  parent  has  assumed  the  entire  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  home  together.   (2)  There  are  parents  who 
deliberately  teach  their  children  crime.   Then  again,  there 
are  children  who  imitate  criminal  behavior  of  their  parencs 
and  other  members  or  the  family.   (3)  The  one-child  family 
fails  to  supply  a  socializing  situation  which  may  become  a 
handicap  later  on  in  life.   These  cnildren  are  often  over- 
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protected  and  indulged.   They  meet  real  life  situations  in- 
adequately when  the  inevitable  experience  of  being  on  their 
own  finally  occurs.   (4.)  Overcrowding  in  tne  home  has  a  re- 
lationship to  delinquency.   Children  in  such  homes  never 
have  the  opportunity  of  feeling  self-sufficient.  The  crowd- 
ed home  prevents  the  development  of  illusions  about  people 
necessary  for  hero  worship.   (5)  A  child  needs  a  good  home 
to  satisfy  the  all  important  desire  of  feeling  secure, 
accepted,  recognized,  and  adequate.  Moreover,  delinquents 
are  frequently  children  who  have  not  formed  any  strong 
emotional  ties  to  anyone.   (6)  Great  tensions  are  often 
formed  within  a  child  as  a  result  of  quarreling  parents, 
physical  deprivation,  being  unwanted  or  rejected.   (7)  The 
home  which  is  adequately  socializing  the  child  is  a  reruge 
from  tensions  produced  outside  the  home.   One  of  the  most 
vital  functions  of  parenthood  is  to  provide  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  child  in  order  that  he  may  tell  tne 
"awful"  truth  to  them  when  the  world  goes  wrong.   (8)  The 
child  should  be  confident  of  his  standing  in  the  community, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  status  of  his  family  in  the 
community.  Probably  dirt  never  led  to  crime  but  to  live  in 
the  dirtiest  house  on  the  street  is  morally  dangerous. 

With  these  findings  in  mine,  the  problem  arises  about 
what  can  be  done  in  the  home.   So  subtle  are  the  influences 
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to  which  a  child  is  exposed  in  his  relationships  that  it 
may  seem  that  no  one  adequate  answer  can  be  given.  However, 
there  are  three  ways  in  which  improvement  can  be  encouraged: 
(l)  the  right  to  parenthood  should  be  in  direct  ratio  to  an 
individual's  physical,  mental,  ana  emotional  ritness  to  be 
a  parent;  12)  an  extended  and  detailed  program  or  parent 
education  by  men  and  women  qualified  to  offer  it  should  be 
made  available  to  all  present  and  future  parents;  ana  (3) 
provisions  should  be  made  by  community  agencies  for  remuner- 
ative and  personally  satisfying  work;  opportunities  for  all 
citizens  and  for  the  consequent  elimination  of  slum  areas. 
Although  delinquency  is  a  responsibility  of  society  as  a 
whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  roots  of  delinquency  lie 
in  unadjusted  home  conditions.  Hence,  it  is  in  the  home  that 
the  work  of  preventing  delinquency  must  begin. 

Moral  standards  have  become  confused.  Emotional  dif- 
ficulties have  indeed  become  prevalent,  but  quite  as  import- 
ant have  been  the  emotional  problems  of  parents  themselves. 
'"itmer-,.  has  distinguished  the  following  objectives  of  par- 
ent education:   (l)  To  interpret  to  parents  the  specialist's 
findings  in  regard  to  treatment  of  benavior  problems.   12) 
To  gain  sympathetic  understanding  of  childrens'  interests 
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and  activities.   (3)  To  relieve  the  personal  maladjustment 
of  parents  themselves.   (4)  To  interest  parents  in  civic 
affairs.  Resulting  improvement  in  social  conditions  tend 
to  reduce  behavior  problems.   (5)  To  determine  by  parent 
group  discussions  what  behavior  is  to  be  approved,  toler- 
ated,  or  condemned. 

WHAT  MAKES  GOOD  HOME  LIFE 

x  How  can  parents  help  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency? 

First,  by  making  a  good  home  for  their  own  children.  How 
can  they  maice  a  good  home?  What  formula  can  they  follow? 
The  Committee  on  Home  Responsibility  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Juvenile  Delinquency  is  on  record  with  this  rourteen- 

10 
point  definition: 

"A  good  home  for  children  may  be  a  one-room  apartment, 

a  trailer  or  a  twelve-room  house,  but  it  is  a  good  home  for 

a  child  if  .... 

1.  He  is  loved  and  wanted  and  knows  it. 

2.  He  is  helped  to  grow  up  by  not  having 
too  much  or  too  little  done  for  him. 

3.  He  has  some  time  and  some  space  or  his 
own. 

4.  He  is  part  of  the  family,  ana  has  fun 
with  the  family  and  belongings. 

5.  His  early  mistakes  and  "Badness"  are 
understood  as  a  normal  part  of  growing 
up;  he  is  corrected  without  being  hurt, 
shamed,  or  confused. 


16.  Albert  Deutsch,  "Our  Rejected  Children,"  Wpn^n ' s  Home 
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o.  His  growing  skills  —  walking,  talking, 
reading,  making  things  —  are  enjoyed  and 
respected. 

7.  He  plans  with  the  family  ana  is  given  real 
ways  to  help  and  feel  needed  throughout 
childhood. 

8.  He  has  freedom  that  fits  his  age  and  needs; 
he  has  responsibilities  that  fit  his  age, 
abilities  and  freedom. 

9.  He  can  say  what  he  feels  and  talk  things 
out  without  being  arraia  or  asnamed;  he 
can  learn  through  mistakes  as  well  as 
successes  rather  than  dwell  upon  his  rail- 
ures. 

10.  As  he  grows  older,  he  knows  his  parents  are 
doing  the  best  they  can;  and  they  know  the 
same  about  him. 

11.  He  feels  that  his  parents  care  as  much 
about  him  as  they  do  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

12.  The  family  sticks  together  and  the  mem- 
bers help  one  another. 

13.  He  is  moderately  and  consistently  disci- 
plined from  infancy,  has  limits  set  for 
his  behavior,  and  is  helped  to  take  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  his  own 
actions. 

14.  He  has  something  to  believe  in  and  work 
for  because  his  parents  have  lived  their 
ideals  and  their  religious  faith." 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  COMMUNITY  MEETING  THE  PROBLEM 

A  very  commendable  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
control  or  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  shown  in  a 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Wartime  Health  and  Education 
of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor.  This  report 
suggests  that  a  well  established  commission  deal  with  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.   The  commission  has  arriv- 
ed at  a  tentative  conclusion  that  the  soundest  approach  to 
delinquency  is  prevention.   This  recommendation  applies  to 
the  need  of  adequate  homes,  scnools,  playgrounds,  and  cnurches 
where  affection  and  companionship  abound  and  wnere  boys  and 
girls  can  develop  desirable  attitudes  for  social  living. 

To  the  normal  child  nothing  is  more  serious  than  play. 
Indeed,  someone  has  defined  play  as  "the  serious  business  of 
childhood,  the  safety-valve  of  youth,  recreation  in  middle 
life,  and  rejuvenation  in  old  age." 

Play  is  significant  for  delinquency  prevention  when 
it  affords  a  release  of  emotional  drives  that  have  had  or 
may  have  an  antisocial  outlet.   Trained  leadership  is  re- 
quired if  the  play  experience  is  to  serve  the  double  aim  of 
satisfying  the  boy  or  girl  ana  providing  behavior  patterns 
desired  by  the  community.   The  parent  who  restricts  the 
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activities  in  play,  even  when  they  have  morally  dangerous 
connotations,  is  likely  to  inflict  upon  his  child  a  sense 
of  deprivation  in  terms  of  the  established  expectations  of 
the  child's  associates.   This  sense  of  deprivation  itself 
may  lead  to  rebellion  or  undesirable  behavior. 

A  program  for  che  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  cannot  be  an  isolated  community  activity.   It 
must  draw  all  resources  local,  state,  and  Federal.  Activi- 
ties must  be  arranged  and  coordinated  so  that  they  may  be 
attractive  to  the  children  and  so  that  there  is  a  continued 
interest  in  them. 

/  Recreational  facilities  and  youth  organizations  alone 
cannot  help  the  children;  they  need  volunteer  workers  who 
are  willing  to  become  actively  interested  in  these  young- 
sters. Parents  should  support  the  parent  organizations  in 
their  schools.  Adults  should  work  with  the  church  and 
church  organizations  to  help  in  the  guiding  of  the  children. 
Whatever  else  is  done  to  cure  or  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency, there  is  no  substitute  for  the  supervision  by  under- 

17  ) 
standing,  interested  parents  and  adults. 

Community  indifference  to  or  actual  responsibility 

for  delinquency  cannot  be  treated  lightly.  As  long  as 
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community  leaders  are  unaware  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
some  of  their  community  neighborhoods  or  do  nothing  official- 
ly about  it,  they  are  a  little  like  the  old  lady  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  objected  strenuously  to  suggestions  that  the 
slums  of  London  be  eliminated.  Her  disapproval  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  people  like  herself  would  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  "fatherless  and  widows"  and  helping 
those  in  distress,  if  the  slums  were  no  longer  available. 

Worse  than  community  apathy  is  the  actual  contribu- 
tion to  delinquency  through  the  permitting  of  commercially 
run,  questionable  dance  halls,  gambling  devices,  beer  gar- 
dens and  grills;  obscene  of  low-standard  magazines  on  the 
newsstands;  and  advertisements  encouraging  the  "sophisti- 
cated"  use  of  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  the  like.    There 
is  an  almost  general  lack  throughout  the  country  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities.  Those  which  are  adequate,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  uplifting  rather  than  degrading  influences, 
are  often  hampered  in  their  program  by  insufficient  funds. 
Hence,  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  better  equipped 
and  more  glamorous  commercial  forms  of  entertainment,  which 
may  not  be  wholesome. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  many  communities 
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that  delinquency  is  not  a  condition  that  can  be  met  by- 
harsh  treatment  and  severe  penalties.   There  should  be  set 
up  a  program  aimed  at  rehabilitation  of  the  potential  or 
actual  delinquent. 

In  line  with  this  philosophy,  some  excellent  work 
has  been  done  by  way  of  settling  up  special  courts  for  the 
handling  of  delinquents.  Therapeutic,  rather  than  penal, 
juvenile  court  sessions  are  held  informally  in  small  rooms 
rather  than  in  large  fear- inspiring  courtrooms.   These  meet- 
ings are  conducted  by  specially  trained  and  selected  judges, 
whose  attitudes  reflect  sympathetic  understanding  of  adol- 
escent problems  and  who,  unsentimentally ,  may  be  able  to 
guide  the  young  delinquent  toward  a  more  desirable  form  of 
living.   Cooperation  with  the  home  and  other  social  agencies 
is  encouraged.  Here,  again,  the  community  planning  had  left 
the  budget  insufficient. 

One  of  the  causes  of  reverting  to  former  delinquent 
behavior  after  treatment  i3  the  fact  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  a  young  offender  -co  obtain  a  job,  even  though  he 
wants  to  make  a  new  start.  Employers  often  are  afraid  that 
there  may  be  a  recurrence  of  the  early  difficulty.   Their 
fear  may  be  grounded  in  fact.  However,  unless  such  boys 
and  girls  are  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  normal  adjust- 
ment under  normal  conditions,  there  can  be  little  hope  or 
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improved  attitudes  or  behavior. 

Other  community  agencies  that  are  potention  delin- 
quency promoters  are  newspapers,  and  broadcasting  and  moving 
picture  organizations.  Many  columns  or  the  daily  newspapers 
cannot  be  devoted  to  detailed  accounts  of  criminal  acts  and 
sex  offences,  nor  can  the  moving  picture  films  and  radio 
programs  present  the  "blood  and  thunder"  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, without  exciting  unduly  the  emotions  of  the  energetic 
and  imaginative  young  people.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing attitude  or  desirable  censorship  of  such  programs. 

Improvement  of  community  standards  will  help  estab- 
lish wholesome  standards  of  family  life  and  child  care.   The 
child  protective  agency  has  not  only  its  humanitarian  duty 
of  protecting  individual  children  from  neglect  and  abuse, 
but  its  civic  duty  of  studying  its  work  and  making  known 
those  social  causes  at  work  in  the  community  which  lead  to 
family  breakdown  and  react  harmfully  on  child  life.   Then, 
in  cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies  and  individuals, 
the  cnild  protective  agency  may  secure  community  action  to 
lessen  or  remedy  those  causes  through  legislation. 

Every  child  in  jail  should  be  on  the  conscience  of 
every  member  of  the  community  which  has  so  obviously  reject- 
ed him.   Some  experts  estimate  that  at  least  half  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  children  in  state  training  schools  for  delin- 
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quents  could  be  spared  institutional  confinement  if  their 
communities  were  adequately  provided  with  social  agencies 
for  handling  their  special  problems  in  otner  ways. 

These  children  wouldn't  need  to  be  sent  to  reform 
scnools  if  there  were  enough  specially  trained  probation 
officers  attached  to  juvenile  courts  to  give  the  minor  of- 
fenders guidance  at  home,  enough  facilities  for  taKing  care 
of  children  during  parents'  wording  hours,  enough  good 
foster  homes,  and  enough  good  volunteer  workers  dedicated 
to  tne  task  of  helping  rehabilitate  cnildren  in  trouble. 

Negro  children  who  get  into  trouble  are  special  vic- 
tims of  inadequate  community  facilities  for  handling  delin- 
quents.  It  is  a  snameful  fact  that  many  social  agencies 
refuse  to  extend  their  services  to  Negro  children.  The 
problem  child  who  happens  to  have  a  colored  sicin  is  thus 
doubly  rejected  in  his  community.  With  customs  as  they 
are  in  the  South,  where  separate  schools  are  maintained  ror 
white  and  Negro  cnildren,  the  same  facilities  ror  handling 
delinquents  should  be  supplied  for  the  Negro  that  are  rurn- 
ished  for  the  white  cnildren.   This  situation  will  come  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  only  after  trained  Negro  person- 
nel are  available  for  handling  trie  Negro  delinquents. 

Many  poor  children  are  rejected  by  their  community 
even  before  a  juvenile  court  or  an  institution  has  a  chance 
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to  reject  them.   They  are  committed  to  training  schools  sim- 
ply because  the  community  is  unable  to  provide  for  them 
otherwise.   Instead  of  being  placed  in  a  roster  home  or 
similarly  cared  i'or,  they  are  sent  ofr  to  a  state  training 
school.  These  children  go  in  untrained,  but  often  emerge 
fully  trained  for  a  life  of  crime.  Many  girls  and  boys  who 
are  mentally  defective  or  sicK  are  committed  to  rerorm 
schools  because  the  state  mental  institutions  have  no  fac- 
ilities for  caring  for  such  children  or  because  such  facil- 
ities are  impossibly  overcrowded. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  blame  it  all  on  the 
parent.   The  bewildered  parent  has  been  made  in  this,  as 
in  other  aspects  of  modern  life,  the  number  one  scape&oat. 

True,  parental  neglect  plays  a  key  role  in  juvenile 
delinquency.   But  parents  are  themselves  the  product  of  cir- 
cumstances not  always  under  their  control;  often  they  live, 
work,  and  breed  in  environments  that  stunt  their  own  des- 
tinies. 

The  problem  extends  rar  beyond  the  delinquent  parent 
—  even  beyond  the  delinquent  community  --  on  to  a  delin- 
quent society.  If  society  is  brave  enough  to  cope  with 
fundamentals,  it  must  face  the  world  squarely,  evaluaoe  it 
calmly,  ana  set  about  resolutely  to  eliminate  the  polluted 
"wells"  that  poison  a  large  number  of  the  children.   Society 
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must  think  in  terms  or  bettering  itseir  by  replacing  crime- 
breeding  slums  with  low-cost  housing  fit  i'or  future  citizens 
to  grow  up  in;  of  abolishing  that  social  distress  we  call 
poverty;  of  building  community  interests  in  terms  of  the 
society  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  society  of  the  adult. 

RECREATION  AND  DELINQUENCY 

Recreation  cannot  cure  delinquency.  In  the  first 
place,  every  study  of  this  whole  delinquency  question  has 
shown  that  the  most  vulnerable  youths,  boy  or  girl,  are 
those  who  do  not  partake  of  organized  recreation  programs. 
Unlike  school  attendance  which  is  compulsory,  attendance  at 
recreation  programs  is  entirely  voluntary.  All  of  these 
programs  have  rules,  and  the  leaders  expect  the  children  to 
live  up  to  them,  to  have  consideration  for  eacn  other  in  all 
their  play  ways.  This  is  indeed  something  that  antisocial 
youths  cannot  or  will  not  do  or  give. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  recreation  program  to  have 
a  negative  influence.  This  would  be  possible  when  children 
who  are  abnormal  or  weak  partake  of  the  program  and  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  more  normal  and  more  skilled  children. 
Such  situations  would  tend  only  to  increase  their  sense  of 
frustration.  These  candidates  for  trouble  want  many  things 
that  a  recreation  program  cannot  possibly  give  them.  In  the 
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first  place,  they  want  to  play  during  school  hours  and  at 
times  when  they  should  be  at  home  in  bed. 

Youths  of  this  type  certainly  do  not  want  any  kind 
of  supervision.   They  fear  the  teacher  or  the  leader  who 
knows  what  they  are  planning  to  do.   They  expect  to  live 
by  their  wits  in  secretive  fashion.  Many  of  these  youths 
are  dull-witted  or  physically  faulty  and  need  other  highly 
specialized  medical  or  psychiatric  service. 

RECREATION  CAN  HELP 

A  program  that  creates  and  spreads  joy  and  happiness 
among  cnildren  is  in  itself  a  potent  influence  for  mental, 
physical,  and  emotional  health.   Recreation  programs  tend 
to  take  cnildren  off  the  streets;  they  are  safe  in  a  skill- 
teaching  program.   Every  skill  a  child  learns,  every  cnance 
he  has  to  excel  in  something,  is  a  big  step  toward  his  own 
seir  satisfaction,  toward  a  feeling  of  security  and  adequacy, 
toward  becoming  a  social  being.1'' 

A  recreation  program  should  be  made  attractive  to 
the  very  young  children,  especially  under  ten  years  of  age. 
Then  a  large  number  of  the  highly  vulnerable  ones  could  be 
steered  rignt.  Recreation  is  particularly  valuable  in 


19.   Dorothy  Cani'ield  Eisher,  Oux  Young  Folks.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company,  1V43.   p.  2o7-279. 
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towns  and  areas  where  "there  ain't  nothin'  to  do  and  wnat 
there  is  ain't  decent".   Co-educational  programs  in  the  teen 
ages  are  or  great  value.   These  groups  must  be  conducted  by 
professionals  who  know  what  the  teen-agers  think  and  how 
they  feel. 

ite creation  might  do  a  better  delinquency  prevention 
job  — 

1.  If  more  were  organized  without  cost. 

2.  If  all-year-round  programs  were  furnished. 

3.  If  the  stay-aways  could  in  some  way  become 
motivated. 

4.  If  more  supervision  were  available. 

5.  If  the  teen-age  programs  were  glamorized. 

b.   If  more  programs  for  little  girls  were  ar- 
ranged.  The  very  poor,  very  needy  little 
girls  are  a  neglected  group.  If  these 
little  girls  were  taught  some  skills,  they 
might  not  raarry  so  young,  and  might  choose 
tneir  husbands  by  higher  standards. 

If  the  recreation  program  could  be  given  an  adequate 
trial,  it  would  be  more  possible  to  enumerate  the  real 
benefits  as  a  preventive  program  in  delinquency. 
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CLUBS  AT  WORK 

Boy's  Clubs.  Many  different  plans  of  attack  will  be 
tried,  many  new  and  untested.  One  of  the  most  erfective 
ways  is  to  provide  constructive  activity  and  leadership  such 
as  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  All  boys  seels  fun  and  com- 
panionship; ana  more  especially  the  kina  or  leaders  they 
follow  determines  to  a  large  extent  their  behavior  and  their 
character.  What  better  fun  can  boys  find  than  in  a  gymnasium, 
library,  vocational  classes,  and  other  activities  or  a  Boys' 
Club?  These  clubs  have  a  definite  place  for  their  meetings 
and  activities.  They  are  intended  for  the  underprivileged 
boys,  though  their  aim  is  not;  especially  delinquency  preven- 
tion. These  boys  choose  their  own  leaders  and  stress  volun- 
tary participation;  they  work  in  groups  which  in  most  cases 
satisfy  the  gang  desire. 

Speaking  generally,  these  clubs  aim  to  lessen  the 
intensity  of  emotional  conflicts  in  the  home  rather  than  to 
remove  them  entirely. 

Boy  scouts  and  Cub  Scouts,   More  permanent  associ- 
ation and  more  emphasis  on  the  small  group  are  involved  in 

organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts  ana  Cub  Scouts.  Here  a 

i 
definite  code  is  taught  boys  by  utilizing  both  pleasurable 

activities,  group  pressure  from  boys  of  their  own  age,  and 
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adult  leadership.  As  a  crime  prevention  treatment  agency 
the  Scouts  have  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  delin- 
quents may  not  be  welcomed,  the  expense  may  be  too  great 
for  the  underprivileged  boy,  and  the  activities  may  be  so 
highly  competitive  that  the  less  capable  boy  may  not  easily 
acnieve  recognition  througn  Scout  membership.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  thai:  delinquency  is  rare  among  the  Boy 
Scouts.   The  Cub  Scouts,  designed  for  the  younger  boy,  are 
of  great  value  in  that  they  help  to  initiate  the  youth  into 
a  society  that  may  become  the  molding  or  his  future  life. 

Camp fire  Girls  and  Girl  scouts.  A  progressive  com- 
munity recognizes  the  importance  of  the  training  which  young 
people  are  getting  in  such  organizations  as  the  Campfire 
Girls  and  the  Girl  Scouts.   There  will  be  great  need  for 
intelligent,  capable  young  people  in  the  future,  and  it  will 
be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  trained  youth  is  avail- 
able for  leadership. 

The  Girl  Scouts'  plan  is  to  make  the  wholesome,  pur- 
poseful, and  cooperative  lire  so  attractive  that  it  will  be 
preferred;  to  afford  that  kind  of  education  which  Aristotle 
said  "makes  one  do  by  choice  what  others  do  by  force." 
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A  CHILD  WENT  FORTH 

There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day, 
And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon  and 

received  with  wonder,  pity,  or  love  or 

dread,  that  object  he  became. 
And  that  object  became  part  of  him  for  the 

day,  or  a  certain  .-art  or  the  day,  or  for 

many  years,  or  stretching  cycles  of  years. 
The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  this  cnild, 
And  grass,  and  white  and  red  morning-glories, 

and  white  and  red  clover,  and  the  song  of 

the  phoebe  bird. 


These  became  part  of  that  child  who  went 
forth  every  day,  and  who  now  goes,  and 
will  always  go  forth  every  day.  ° 

Walt  Whitman 


FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

Music  of  wind  in  the  forest,  soft  sward  of 
the  meadow, 

^now-covered  hills  and  quiet  valleys, 

£>ea-gulls  in  flignt,  white  heron  in  the 
marshes , 

sunlight  through  yellow  leaves,  mystic 
beauty  of  flowers, 

Warm  sun  and  pure  air  and  vigor  of  grow- 
ing bodies, 

Love  of  parents  and  family  joys  and  sorrows, 

Care-free  play  and  simple  tasks  or  daily  life, 

Treasures  hidden  in  books,  ecstasy  of  expanding 
thoughts , 

Thrill  of  achievement  and  strength  frOx,i  un- 
daunted failure , 

Faith  in  the  Power  guiding  the  universe, 

All  were  created,-,. 

For  EVERY  child.  x 

E.  0.  L. 


20.  As  quoted  by: 

Emma  Octavia  .Lundberg,  Unto  the  Least  of  These,  New 
York:   D.  Apple ton-Century  Company ,  Inc . ,  19V/.   p.  1. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  401. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  youth  or  today  is  loosing  forward  to  the  future 
with  mixed  emotions.  Adolescents  at  all  times  are  torn  be- 
tween their  urge  for  adventure  and  their  desire  for  secur- 
ity. During  tnis  a  time  of  crisis,  they  experience  abund- 
ant opportunities  for  adventure  and  thrill  to  them.  They 
fear  for  the  future.  They  want  to  experience  the  security 
of  life  in  a  stable  world  without  losing  completely  the 
thrill  of  adventure  in  living.   They  must,  be  led  to  meet 
whatever  lies  before  them  with  patience  and  fortitude. 
They  will  need  to  be  the  future  stabilizers  of  society. 
They  will  be  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  teachers,  and 
the  business  and  social  leaders  of  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
How  well  will  their  present  experiences  prepare  them  for 
their  future  responsibilities? 

Looking  Toward  the  Home.   The  home  should  be  a  united 
group,  supported  by  a  father  who  is  engaged  in  satisfying 
and  remunerative  work.  Normal  living  conditions  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  ability  and  the  will  to  create  a  wnole- 
some  home  atmosphere.  Parents  and  children  should  strive 
to  develop  attitudes  of  mutual  give-and-take,  with  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family.   Coupled  with  this  should  be  an  atti- 
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tude  of  understanding  and  affection.   Younger  members  should 
feel  secure  in  their  parents'  love  and  care  for  them.  Par- 
ents, in  their  relations  with  each  other,  should  set  examples 
of  unity  and  cooperation. 

Looking  Toward  the  School.   The  aim  of  organized 
school  systems  should  be  that  of  providing  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities  and  trained  guidance  for  all  youths,  from 
the  nursery  school  through  college  level.  Classes  should 
be  small  enough  to  insure  individual  attention  for  every 
young  person. 

Guidance  toward  educational,  vocational,  and  personal 
adjustment  should  be  made  available  to  every  individual,  on 
all  school  levels.   Curriculum  revision  should  be  aimed  not 
only  at  the  realization  for  all  young  people  of  vocational 
preparation,  but  also  at  the  appreciation  by  them  of  those 
cultural  values  which  will  help  them  toward  well-adjusted 
group  living.  Training  in  social  living  will  become  more 
than  ever  the  responsibility  of  the  school.   Diversified 
club  programs  under  trained  leadership  must  be  included  in 
every  school  program. 

Looking  Toward  the  Community .  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult adjustments  for  young  people  is  that  of  their  relations 
with  their  elders,  as  well  as  with  boys  and  girls  of  their 
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own  age.  Unless  the  social  lire  of  the  youth  becomes  a 
major  concern  of  all  adult  leaders,  young  people  will  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  with  the  possibility  of  making 
unnecessary  mistakes. 

The  entire  tempo  of  the  teen-age  social  life  has  been 
changed.  Young  people  will  continue  to  demand  opportunities 
for  diversified  activities  with  other  boys  and  girls,  kore- 
over,  they  will  resent  too  much  adult  control  of  such  activ- 
ities. There  must  be  set  up  desirable  mediums  of  recreation 
and  entertainments  for  the  young  people.  However,  these 
same  young  people  should  be  trained  and  then  encouraged  to 
manage  their  social  affairs  according  to  their  own  interests 
and  ideals. 

Young  people,  as  well  as  adults,  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  teen-age  adjustment  in  its  final  analysis  is  the 
adolescent's  own  problem.  No  adult,  no  matter  how  sincere 
and  expert  may  be  his  guidance  of  youth,  can  help  the  young 
person  toward  the  achievement  of  a  wholesome  and  desirable 
life  pattern  unless  the  latter  cooperates.   The  young  person 
himself  must  recognize  his  responsibility  to  and  for  himself. 
However,  he  should  not  be  expected  to  achieve  complete  mas- 
tery of  his  own  impulses  and  urges  if  he  is  forced  to  strug- 
gle toward  desirable  adjustment  under  conditions  that  are 
conducive  not  to  adjustment  but  to  maladjustment.  He  is 
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living  in  a  world  of  adults,  and  adult  example  wields  a 
powerful  influence  over  adolescent  attitudes  and  behavior. 
These  adults  must  do  what  they  can  to  cure  juvenile 
delinquency,  not  only  that  the  present  generation  will  be 
better  and  more  useful  citizens,  and  that  the  communities 
and  the  peoples  will  be  safe  from  lawless  and  mischievous 
depredation,  but  also  that  the  generations  to  come  may  be 
better  guided  and  may  see  more  meaning  for  them  in  the 
Golden  Rule. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  conclusion  the  following  recommendations  are  of- 
fered as  possible  ways  of  meeting  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

There  should  be: 

1.  An  extension  of  parent  education. 

2.  A  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  parental  responsibil- 
ity for  the  behavior  of  children. 

3.  Greater  vigilance  by  the  police  for  the  discovery 
of  delinquent  behavior. 

4.  Closer  cooperation  among  the  home,  school,  church, 
courts,  and  other  social  agencies. 

5.  An  extension  of  health  service. 

6.  An  increase  of  recreational  opportunities  for  ajl 
young  people. 

7.  A  greater  use  of  school  facilities  for  community 
projects. 

8.  A  reduction  of  class  size  in  school. 

9.  An  increase  in  school  personnel  and  guidance 
service . 

10.  The  establishment  of  youth  centers  supervised  by 
trained  workers. 
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